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A GLANCE AT WORLD-POLITICS. 

BY SYDNEY BROOKS. 



Not long ago — it was, however, before the outbreak of the 
Kusso-Japanese war — there appeared in one of the English re- 
views an article on " The United States of Europe." The writer 
ventured the opinion that "Europe now seems almost ripe for 
federation"; that an almost identical system of education, the 
decay of theological dogma, the universality of the press, of com- 
merce and of travel, Jewish domination in the newspaper office, 
in the theatre and in politics, the common restlessness under the 
common burden of huge armaments, the growing sense of the 
solidarity of labor, and the pressure of American competition, are 
all simultaneously working towards a cosmopolitanism that has 
within it the germ of federation. The idea, of course, is not a 
new one. It was proclaimed with enthusiasm as long ago as the 
sixties, it brightened the closing years of Victor Hugo's life, and 
in our own day, even within the last few weeks, M. Leroy-Beau- 
lieu has insisted on the economic necessity of its fulfilment. Nor 
is it inconceivable that the long results of time may really con- 
vert it from an aspiration to a policy. Already, even in its tenta- 
tive and incipient stages, a modifying influence goes out from it 
to move men's hearts and minds, if; not to shape their actions. 
The most matter-of-fact observer, in attempting a forecast of the 
European future, could not, at any rate, wholly pass by the tokens 
and possible consequences of this new impulse. Here I am rather 
concerned with the obstacles that lie in the path of its realization, 
the immediate obstacles of politics, national ambitions and racial 
tendencies. They are formidable enough, and their removal is 
imperative. But it is permissible, and not perhaps altogether 
quixotic, to hope that their disappearance, whether by war or by 
negotiation, may help to clear a space, a mental and moral as well 
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as a political space, for the larger movement. The only point I 
would insist on is that Europe is still too much in flux to per- 
mit of the concentration necessary for the fruition of so vast and 
resplendent an ideal. Putting aside altogether the question 
whether for such a being as man in such a world as the present 
the ideal ever can be attainable, one may still safely assert that 
the political problems that confront the peoples of Europe, the 
array of vexed and in some cases crucial questions that still re- 
main unsolved, must postpone its attainment well-nigh indefi- 
nitely. 

Is there, for instance, any one who, looking to the past histories 
of France and Prussia, can regard the present disposition of 
Alsace-Lorraine as fixed in perpetuity? That the French are not 
at this moment thirsting or clamoring for la revanche is true 
enough. It is not less true that within the last few years, since 
the death of President Faure, a reaction against militarism has set 
in among the French. Their old exuberance of enthusiasm for 
the Dual Alliance has palpably toned down of late, nor is it fanci- 
ful to detect a reviving consciousness that the eighteenth-century 
primacy of France from the Neva to the Tagus in intellect, art, 
science and manners is still the ambition most suited to the na- 
tional genius. Of all the countries in Europe, France is, indeed, 
to-day the most contented and the most happily placed. The 
Third Eepublic has forced, even upon a world imbued with the 
tradition of French " fickleness " and " instability," the conviction 
of permanence and security. Already it has lasted longer than 
any regime since the old monarchy collapsed in 1792. It has sur- 
vived repeated crises and resisted without serious difficulty all 
efforts to upset it. It defeated the Eoyalists in a pitched battle 
on May 16, 1877, and the Eoyalists themselves have since com- 
pleted the rout. It came out victorious from the long struggle 
with the Church between 1880 and 1885 ; it withstood the tempta- 
tion to Caesarism in 1889; the Panama scandals failed to shake 
it; and from the long and hideous nightmare of the Dreyfus 
affair, in which the rag-tag and bob-tail of Clericalism, Anti- 
Semitism, Eoyalism and Nationalism — encouraged by a few, but 
only a few, restless soldiers — were drawn up against it, it has 
emerged with fresh confidence and vigor. Beyond this, the Third 
Eepublic has founded an immense colonial empire, has armed 
the nation to the teeth without impairing its republicanism, and, 
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Anti-Clerical though it is, has forced the official approbation of 
the Vatican. These are remarkable achievements, but even they 
pale before the greatest of all, the formation of the Franco-Kus- 
sian Alliance, which not only consecrates the Eepublic's interna- 
tional position but immeasurably strengthens it at home. Cardinal 
Manning once remarked that to write the history of France was 
like writing the history of a kaleidoscope. The remark holds good 
for the Eepublic if one fixes one's attention exclusively on minis- 
ters and political parties. But, if one looks beyond this sliding 
procession of cabinets and groups, there is discoverable in the 
background a continuity of policy and purpose such as no autoc- 
racy could have exceeded. Beneath a fluid and shifting surface 
there has always been a real stability of ideas. There has also 
been a stability of men. The real rulers of France are the un- 
known and unseen heads of the great departments, the perma- 
nent officials. Ministries come and go, but these officials remain, 
and under their hands the internal policy of the country takes 
shape and substance, undisturbed by changing portfolios. It is 
true that this endless succession of fly-blown Cabinets argues a 
certain inexperience in and perhaps unfitness for the workings of 
Parliamentary government. But it has meant much for France 
that, instead of trying to overthrow a regime, her politicians have 
been able to concentrate upon the downfall of individual minis- 
ters. It relieved them to overthrow Jules Ferry when his Tonkin 
policy led to a disaster to French arms, but they did not undo his 
work. To have brought him low was enough; his fall appeased 
them, and his policy was left untouched. A ministerial " crisis " 
in France is more often a safety-valve than not. 

It was a Frenchman who claimed that the regeneration of 
France since the war, the readiness with which she paid off the 
indemnity and the splendid alacrity with which she has remodelled 
her military forces and safeguarded her international posi- 
tion, constitute in their display of patience and self-denial " the 
greatest moral victory ever won by a nation over itself." No one, 
I imagine, not even a German, would care to dispute that dictum. 
France has shown more than once in her history that she cannot 
be ruined, but never more completely or with more admirable 
resolution than in the last quarter of a century. And now at last 
she is reaping the full harvest of her efforts. The nervousness 
and irritability of ten years ago have given way to an assured 
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self-confidence. The Boulevards have learned the trick of smil- 
ing even at the Kaiser's speeches — the same speeches that in the 
eighties sent every Frenchman's right hand to his left side. Even 
the spectacle of Germany adding 800,000 a year to her population 
while the French birth-rate little more than holds its own, even 
the precariousness of the national budget and the tumultuous 
quarrels with the Church, cannot disturb the conviction that 
France, internally and externally, is secure ; that the Eepublic has 
undoubtedly and finally triumphed; and that, with Spain bound 
to her by the chain of finance, with the Tunis question now past 
the danger point and Italy happily reconciled, and with the 
Franco - Eussian Alliance and the double line of fortresses to 
guard the eastern frontier, her international position is beyond 
successful assault. 

Moreover, the one serious blunder that marred, up to quite 
recently, the external policy of France has now been removed. 
France had and has a righteous ambition to be not only a great 
Continental but a great Colonial power. Her twofold aim 
brought her across the path of Germany, the strongest military, 
and England, the strongest naval, Power in the world; and she 
made no attempt to conciliate either. The pacific cautiousness 
of her foreign policy was, indeed, guarantee enough that, so far 
as the Continent was concerned, France was exceedingly unlikely 
either to provoke or to be drawn into war. But her colonial policy, 
which was haphazard rather than cautious, provocative rather than 
pacific, was at once a drain on French resources and a menace to 
her relations with England. At more than one sinister and peril- 
ous point, it brought England and France face to face. France 
has, of course, as legitimate a right to an Empire as Great Brit- 
ain; but it is incontestable that the French colonies are, if any- 
thing, a source of weakness to France, that they impoverish with- 
out reinforcing her, and that she risked more on their behalf than 
they were really worth. It seemed at one time as though Eng- 
land would oust Germany from the position of the supreme object 
of French hatred, and as though the restlessness and military 
impatience of the nation would be focussed into a glowing ani- 
mosity against Great Britain. That danger, a very real one some 
five years ago, has now passed. The Anglo-French Agreement, 
it is not too much to say, is as much a guarantee of peace in the 
prosecution by France of her Imperial ambitions as is the Dual 
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Alliance in the protection of her eastern frontier. I question, 
indeed, whether England and France have ever stood nearer to- 
gether in sympathies and mutual comprehension, and in the desire 
to have done with the old traditional enmity and suspiciousness 
than at this moment. It may, indeed, prove that, in inviting 
France to the occupation of Morocco, Great Britain has uncon- 
sciously proposed to her a task compared with which all her 
previous Imperial ventures, in Tonkin, Algeria, Madagascar and 
Nigeria, will prove mere bagatelles; and that some such catas- 
trophe as overwhelmed the Italians at Adowa may even now be 
maturing for France on the frontiers of the Shereefian Empire. 
That, however, is mere speculation. What is certain is that, for 
the space of another generation at least, the possibility of any 
serious clash between the colonial policies of Great Britain and 
France has been so enormously minimized that one might say it 
has been averted. And with the lifting of this, by far the heaviest 
cloud that menaced the French prospect, the Bepublic is left free 
to follow, with undistracted assurance, the pathway of internal 
development. There have, of course, been times when to the 
foreign eye France may have seemed more brilliant and im- 
posing. But it is doubtful whether she has ever been more pros- 
perous, more sure of herself or more contented. In no country 
except the United States does civilization strike deeper; nowhere 
is there so much diffused comfort and taste, so much thrift and 
humble elegance, such wealth of placid, industrious, and affec- 
tionate home-life. If Paris has decayed into a mere cosmopolitan 
pleasure-ground, if democracy has destroyed the salon, and sec- 
tionalized that brilliant society that was once the model and 
despair of Europe, France as a whole has gathered fresh energy 
and steadfastness from her reverses and a chastened respect for 
the advantages of peace. 

And yet, in spite of all this, it is no paradox to insist that the 
question of Alsace-Lorraine is still, as it has been for the past 
thirty years, the pivot of European politics. How far France has 
really acquiesced in the loss of her two provinces, and in their 
retention by Germany, is a most difficult point. My own strong 
impression is that while la revanche is no longer a policy, it is 
assuredly an aspiration, dumb and unheeded, perhaps, by the 
present generation, but needing only a crisis and a chance to find 
full and menacing voice. France, that is to say, has grown reason- 
vol. oLxxrx. — no. 573. 18 
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able about it, recognizes facts, and will not perpetually talk 
about altering them till the opportunity comes for action. Then 
— then, I think, she will do what she can. The Dual Alliance, 
although based on "existing territorial arrangements," cannot, 
when French policy is looked at as a whole, be altogether separated 
from the hope of recovering Alsace-Lorraine. But primarily 
that compact will endure, because for Prance it represents not 
aggression, but insurance, the need for which every year that re- 
veals to German eyes her relative weakness in resources only 
emphasizes the more. I know of no price that it would not be 
well worth the while of France to pay so long as the Alliance is 
able — as hitherto it has been able — to lift that awful horror of 
invasion, that sickening sense of helplessness under the shadow of 
which, a bare fifteen or twenty years ago, the nation was re- 
building itself as from nothing. It would, however, be possible to 
leave the Dual Alliance out of account, and yet maintain that 
Alsace-Lorraine is the dominating influence of Continental affairs, 
to which all else is ultimately referable. No country, for ex- 
ample, can become friendly to Germany without arousing in 
France a suspicious anxiety that may and, in Italy's case, did 
develop into downright hostility. No country, again, can draw 
near to France without reminding Germany that her Continental 
position is one of extreme precariousness and without disturbing 
her policy overseas. These one may take to be axioms of European 
politics, and each has been abundantly verified within the last two 
years. It was the explosion of anger with which England greeted 
the Anglo-German Agreement in Venezuela that first convinced 
France of the hostility of the British people to any sort of com- 
pact with Germany. From that moment Anglo-French relations 
began automatically to improve; and their improvement created a 
displeasure in Germany that culminated, when the terms of the 
Anglo-French Agreement were published, in an outburst of irre- 
pressible annoyance not wholly free from alarm. 

So far as Alsace-Lorraine is concerned, Germany's policy is 
simply to hold what she has won ; but to hold it as tactfully and 
with as much deference to French susceptibilities as possible. 
Just as Bismarck after Sadowa spared no pains to reconcile Aus- 
tria to the accomplished fact, so for the past fifteen years the 
Kaiser has striven to induce France to let bygones be bygones. 
He has not succeeded, but he has come nearer to success than 
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any one would have thought possible. If it has proved beyond 
his powers of persuasiveness to command acquiescence, he has 
at least contrived to dull the edge of a too active and voluble re- 
sentment. Situated as Germany is, a beleagured fortress with 
allied foes on the east and west, she has no option but to court 
with all possible adroitness the friendship of each. Not that the 
Wilhelmstrasse sets an equal store by the good-will of Eussia 
and of France. The latter nation may be said to have definitely 
turned her back on the temptation of a single-handed dash for 
Alsace-Lorraine. If the dash is ever made it will be as the result 
of, and concurrent with, an embroilment that will fully distract 
the attention and resources of Germany elsewhere. The Germans, 
for their part, know well enough that the storm which will shake 
their Empire, if any storm can, will come from the east and not 
from the west. The keynote of their Continental policy is, there- 
fore, and inevitably must be, friendship with Eussia. Nothing 
that any other Power could offer them would in the least compen- 
sate for the loss of Eussian good-will. That is a fundamental 
proposition the truth of which is now, I think, universally ad- 
mitted, even at last in Great Britain, where the notion has too 
long prevailed that by graceful concessions it might be possible 
to use Germany as a sort of make-weight against Eussia. No 
delusion could well be greater. Thanks to the skilfulness of her 
diplomacy, Germany has not yet had to make sacrifices to secure 
the political friendliness of her eastern neighbor, but she never 
lets a chance slip by of doing her an easy, good-natured service 
and of convincing St. Petersburg that " the enemy " is Great Brit- 
ain. It is a difficult game to play, and as time goes on it will be- 
come more difficult still, for the reason that the central condition 
which alone made it feasible is fast disappearing. So long as 
Germany had, and could say that she had, no direct interest in 
what is loosely called the Near-Eastern Question, close and even 
confidential relations with St. Petersburg rested on a more or 
less natural basis. But to-day we find the Kaiser accepted at the 
Yildiz Kiosk as Turkey's best and only friend in Europe. His 
officers have drilled the Ottoman army; whatever of European 
varnish is visible in the Turkish government is of German make. 
Eussian authority at Constantinople is founded on the fears of 
the Sultan; Germany's on a business-like friendship. The Kaiser 
did the Sultan a signal service when he thwarted the Con- 
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cert of Europe after the Armenian massacres. His reward lies in 
Syria and Asia Minor, where the German banker, commercial 
traveller, engineer and colonist are carving out a sphere of com- 
mercial and political interest which may yet be a veritable part 
of the Fatherland. If Germany is ever seriously to emulate the 
Imperial career of Great Britain, it is not in Africa or in the 
Pacific or in South America or in China that she will have to look 
for the development of Greater Germany, but in Asia Minor, 
along the valley of the Euphrates and on the Persian Gulf. That 
is a fact which, by bringing Germany and Eussia unescapably 
face to face, cannot but revolutionize sooner or later their past 
relations. Nothing in the whole sphere of European politics is 
more pregnant with possibilities than this, and anything even re- 
motely connected with it becomes important. The quarrel be- 
tween the French Eepublic and the Vatican, for instance, if it 
ends, as it well may, in a Papal withdrawal of the protectorate 
that France, as the eldest daughter of the Church, exercises over 
Eastern Catholic converts — a protectorate that affords a hundred 
pretexts for " intervention " — and if the Kaiser, as is quite con- 
ceivable, for he has no closer friends than the Sultan and the Pope, 
falls heir to the French position, may easily advance the inexorable 
conflict between Teuton and Slav one step nearer. 

It is, of course, unfair to judge Germany by the Pan-Germans. 
But it is not altogether beside the mark to sketch in cursory out- 
line the future which Pan-Germanism has pictured to itself, 
especially when it is a future for which the Kaiser, the one 
statesman in Europe who has a real touch of genius, actively 
works. To found one empire in China and another in Asia Minor 
without colliding with Russia ; to create a sphere of influence in 
South America without rousing the suspicions of the United 
States; to absorb all of Africa that she can lay hands on, not 
violently but by purchase and negotiation; to collect coaling 
stations in the Pacific and the West Indies, and generally to be 
the first and highest bidder whenever any territory anywhere 
comes into the market — to do all this, and yet maintain peace, 
is in itself a varied and grandiose programme. Yet while the 
Kaiser and the Pan-Germans are quite sincere in saying that peace 
is the greatest of German interests — an aggressive peace, that is, 
a peace in which German interests are very vigorously looked after 
— it is their obvious policy to set England at odds with France, 
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France with Russia, and Russia with England. And this after 
all, is but half the Pan-German programme. Those who have 
followed German political literature with any care know well 
enough that the desire to obtain a firm footing on the shores of the 
North Sea has been present for generations. The settlement of 
the northeastern frontier of Holland by the Congress of Vienna 
was a bitter disappointment to the Prussian national party of the 
day; and somewhere at the back of the German mind is a more or 
less inchoate resolve to rectify that mistake. The idea of forcing 
or enticing Holland into a Customs Union, to be followed after- 
wards by a military and naval convention, has never been aban- 
doned. It is still less likely to be thrown overboard in the future. 
The further Germany ventures in Weltpolitik — and Americans 
will do well to note this — the more steadily will she keep her eyes 
on the Dutch colonies. Nor is this the limit of the ambitions 
of Pan-Germanism. Just across the southwest borders, in Aus- 
tria-Hungary, are some eight million Germans, growing year by 
year less and less satisfied with their position in the realm of the 
Hapsburgs and insensibly gravitating towards Berlin. These 
Pan-Germanism has already marked for its own. Both in Ber- 
lin and in Vienna exist fully-formed and active parties with no 
other plank in their platform than the consolidation of all Ger- 
man-speaking Austrians with the German Empire. If their proj- 
ects ever come to a head, only one more short step will be needed 
and Germany will debouch on the Adriatic. Pan-Germanism 
will not be satisfied until it has planted one foot at Rotterdam and 
another at Trieste. 

These, however, though they should never be forgotten or lost 
sight of, are not the cardinal points of German policy. In its 
ultimate influence on Weltpolitik, German policy will be repre- 
sented, above all, by two movements. One is the impulse that is 
dragging her to expand in Asia Minor in the very face of Russia; 
the other is her vigorous resolve to be a great maritime and a great 
Colonial power. This latter ambition has already had the effect of 
emancipating England from the pro-German influences which, 
almost since the beginning of Queen Victoria's reign, have been 
allowed an altogether excessive share in the direction of British 
policy. It is now a conviction, a somewhat angry conviction, on 
the part of the great majority of Englishmen, that the Kaiser's 
dictum, " Our future is on the water," when translated into the 
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language of the ordinary German, means that England's must 
be somewhere else, that Germany's commercial, naval and colonial 
ambitions can only be fulfilled at the partial expense of Great 
Britain; that the two countries must by the necessities of the 
case be rivals; that their goal is too much the same for their in- 
terests to be identical; that Germany's longing for sea-power, 
colonies and commercial dominion is, in short, the one dangerous 
menace with which England is now confronted. 

It will thus be seen that Germany is playing a hazardous game, 
one in which, with her unhappy and universal knack of rousing 
suspicion and dislike, success is hardly conceivable. Moreover, 
she is conducting it on a basis that is not in all ways as secure 
as it might be. It is a common and not unexaggerated saying 
that one German out of ten is disaffected to the Empire; some 
because they are Southern Catholics and resent the rulership of 
Protestant Prussia; some because they are ultra-Liberals of a 
rather doctrinaire type and impatient of everything short of the 
full shibboleths of democracy, impatient of Prussian paternalism, 
of a Parliamentary regime without the party system, of ministers 
responsible to the Crown instead of to the people, of the ubiqui- 
tous police agent, of whatever stands in the way of the dominion 
of popular rule; others,, again, because they are Social Democrats 
and in opposition to everything, and especially to militarism; 
others from an old-standing jealousy of Prussia and resentment 
against "Prussian arrogance." The gathering stringency of her 
relations with Eussia, with Great Britain, and the barely veiled 
suspicion with which her policy is watched by the United States 
are in themselves enough to give Germany pause; but it is barely 
too much to say that her most persistent and capable foes are to 
be found within her own borders. It is true that the Triple Alli- 
ance still exists and, I think, will again be renewed; but it is to 
be noted that Italy has abandoned Colonial ambitions, has settled 
down to the humdrum and vitally practical work of domestic re- 
generation and is to-day in far closer touch and sympathy with 
Prance than with either of her allies ; and that Austria, distracted, 
polyglot Austria, draws yearly nearer to an internal crisis that 
may prove to be an internal convulsion. There is no guarantee 
that the Alliance will be renewed, if at all, more than once; and 
it might even now be within the competence of a shrewd and 
resolute diplomacy to break it up. 
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The close of the present war seems likely to open, up a situa- 
tion of extraordinary opportunities. To Great Britain those op- 
portunities will present themselves with peculiar significance. The 
chief objects of British policy are (1) to maintain the closest 
possible relations with the United States; (2) to come to a good 
understanding with France and, if possible, with Russia; (3) to 
uphold Japan and the open door in the Tar Bast; (4) to check- 
mate Germany; and (5) to consolidate and develop the Empire. 
Anglo-American relations are to-day as every sensible Englishman 
and every sensible American would have them. Anglo-French re- 
lations are so vastly improved, and the improvement holds out 
such a real promise of stability, that a rapprochement between 
England and the ally of France — provided always that Japan in 
no way suffers by it — becomes an almost logical consequence. The 
results of the war that is now raging will emphasize not merely 
the logic, but the need, of at least attempting such an arrange- 
ment. Eussia's sea-power is enormously diminished ; her military 
prestige and her military effectiveness are both greatly weakened. 
The first Power to benefit by such a condition is Germany; it les- 
sens, for the time being almost destroys, the menace on her east- 
ern frontier. But anything that eases the military situation al- 
lows Germany to turn to her naval preparations with a new vigor 
and the command of greater resources. The collapse of Bussia, 
even though it be only temporary, increases, therefore, the danger 
to England by enabling Germany to concentrate her attention and 
wealth on the building of her fleet. That is one reason why, 
when peace comes, England should endeavor to negotiate an 
understanding with Eussia. Another reason is that, if England 
declines, the attempt will probably be made by Germany. Ger- 
many as a Power, if not the chief Power, with whom Eussia will 
have to reckon in the Balkans, in the settlement of the Darda- 
nelles question, and also in Asia Minor and the Persian Gulf, has 
really more to offer than Great Britain; and the exhaustion of 
Eussia would afford her the best of all chances of striking a profit- 
able bargain. There is, of course, the alternative of an Anglo- 
German Convention, but this is not only inadmissible, in the 
present temper of the British people, but would only add to the 
sum of Anglo-Eussian difficulties. Eussia's hold over England 
consists in her ability not to conquer India — for that she has 
neither the desire nor the capacity— but to distract England's at- 
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tention, increase her perplexities and dissipate her resources, by 
stirring up trouble on the Indian frontier. In the Near East, 
England has virtually abandoned her traditional policy. So far 
as one can see, she will never again fight to preserve the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire. In the Far East — again with the proviso 
that Japan's legitimate ambitions are satisfied — she wants no more 
from Eussia than an equality of commercial opportunity. There 
is hardly anything Eussia wants from England except permission 
to fulfil her destiny. The destiny of Eussia is to get down to the 
sea. I do not see how in the long run she can be prevented from 
debouching on the Persian Gulf. There is a school of British 
publicists which declares that, if all outstanding difficulties with 
Eussia throughout Asia can be settled by allowing her appearance 
on the Persian Gulf, she ought to be welcomed there. A Eussian 
port on the Gulf, they argue, so long as Great Britain remains mis- 
tress of the seas, will be no more a menace to India than St. 
Petersburg itself. That, however, is not the view of the British 
Government. The British Government, though apparently not 
averse to Germany's advent to the Persian Gulf, is resolved to ex- 
clude Eussia from its shores. We reach, therefore, a deadlock, 
and no way out of it at once satisfactory to England and to Eus- 
sia has yet been suggested. Nevertheless, the necessity of prevent- 
ing a Busso-German compact, with its inevitable Anglophobiac 
tendency, the conviction that of the two countries it is infinitely 
more desirable that Eussia rather than Germany should be brought 
into a near relationship with Great Britain, the effects of the 
Anglo-French Agreement, and the opportunity that is opened 
by the long course of internal reconstruction that must follow 
Eussia's emergence from her war with Japan, all point to an 
effort on England's part to come to terms. Unless an arrange- 
ment can be arrived at, the Persian Gulf and India will continue 
to dominate Anglo-Eussian relations and to lay the seed of future 
wars. 

With the withdrawal of Eussia, for another generation at least, 
from her active and somewhat disturbing r61e in Far-Eastern 
politics, and with the rise of Japan to an ascendency such as n« 
other nation has yet obtained, either in quality or material 
strength, the chances are that China will gradually cease to agi- 
tate the politics of the world. How far the supremacy of Japan 
will react on her relations with the "United States, in the matter, 
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for instance, of Japanese emigration to Hawaii, the Philippines 
and America, is an interesting point that perhaps has not yet 
been sufficiently considered. But it may be taken for granted that 
the open door has been brought immeasurably nearer to actuality 
than it was before the war broke out; and that in the peace 
negotiations America will make her weight felt in the direction 
of commercial equality. It is in the Par East that the "United 
States will play her largest part in the drama of world-politics, 
and it is there that the community of interests which joins her to 
Great Britain will ripen into practical cooperation. 

Sydney Brooks. 



